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EDITORIAL COMMENT 829 

Brushing aside shades of difference and technical distinctions, there 
does not appear to be much difference, on the one hand, between the 
classes of cases which are to be referred to arbitration and, on the other 
hand, between the classes of cases which are to be referred to the com- 
mission of inquiry, under the respective treaties. An obvious distinc- 
tion does not seem to exist between justiciable disputes and disputes not 
involving honor and vital interests, which are the two classes of cases for 
which arbitration is provided under the Knox and Bryan plans respec- 
tively. The only distinction would probably be confined to theory, 
namely, that some justiciable questions may involve honor and vital 
interests, and that there may be questions which, while not involving 
honor and vital interests, would still not be justiciable. As to the differ- 
ences to be referred to the commission of inquiry, it appears equally 
immaterial whether they be denominated by indirection as cases not 
justiciable or as cases involving honor and vital interests. 

Aside, then, from the clause of the Taft treaty which gave the com- 
mission jurisdiction to decide which were and which were not justiciable 
questions, which clause was eliminated in the Senate, and leaving out 
of consideration the clauses of the Bryan treaty as to the delay of hos- 
tilities and the non-increase of armaments, it is believed that substan- 
tially the same result will be accomplished and the same progress made 
in the peaceful settlement of international disputes by the ratification 
of the Bryan treaties as supplements to existing arbitration treaties, as 
would have been the case had the Taft treaties been ratified. No ac- 
count is taken of the amendments of the Senate excluding from the 
operation of the Taft treaties certain questions which were not con- 
sidered proper for submission to arbitration. These exceptions were 
foreign to the merits of the treaty then under consideration and may be 
applied, if the Senate sees fit, to any arbitration treaty submitted for its 
approval. 

THE CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION 

The recent discussion in the newspapers concerning the formation of 
another Central American union has caused considerable comment 
among persons interested in the future welfare of those countries as to 
the opportuneness of bringing about such a federation at this time. 

A historical examination discloses that many attempts have been made 
to form such union but without succeeding in establishing it upon a 
sound and permanent basis. 
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Central America was discovered by Columbus in 1502. Under the 
name of Guatemala it continued as a Spanish dependency until the year 
1821, being organized into five departments, bearing the names of the 
present five Central American countries. In 1821, the captaincy-general 
of Guatemala declared itself free from Spain, and the five divisions were 
temporarily incorporated in the Mexican Empire- during the year 1822, 
but they regained their autonomy under the names of the present states 
of Central America on the declaration of a Mexican Republic, and in 
1823 they combined to form the Republic of the United States of Cen- 
tral America. This union was dissolved in 1839 as a result of the conflict 
between liberalists and federalists, and another union of the republics, 
except Costa Rica, was made in 1842 and dissolved in 1845. 

Again in 1850, Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua combined to restore 
federal unity, but their armies were defeated by the President of Guate- 
mala. From 1871 to 1876 another attempt was made, and in 1885 the 
President of Guatemala lost his life in fighting to promote a union. 

In 1895, Nicaragua, Salvador and Honduras formed the Greater Re- 
public of Central America. A constitution was formed providing for the 
admission of Guatemala and Costa Rica, but as this union became un- 
satisfactory to Salvador, it was dissolved in December, 1898. On Au- 
gust 27th, of the same year, delegates representing Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Salvador drew up and signed a constitution in Managua providing 
for a Central American union, but nothing ever came of it. 

It can thus be seen that the repeated attempts for the formation of a 
union were not productive of any permanent results. 

In 1907, occurred the first Central American Peace Conference in 
Washington. The object of the meeting was "to settle upon the means 
of preserving the good relations between the said Republics and of obtain- 
ing an enduring peace in those countries." At a session of the conference, 
the delegate of Honduras presented a proposal relative to a Central 
American union. He was supported by the delegate of Nicaragua, but 
opposed by the delegations from Costa Rica, Salvador and Guatemala. 
The delegate from Honduras thought that the union of the countries 
into a single federal republican state would be a sure and definite means 
of preserving lasting peace between them, and he felt that such a 
union would be the certain destiny of the countries. He proposed a prac- 
tical method of bringing the union into existence, by the respective con- 
gresses convoking a constituent body to draw up the fundamental law 
of the republic and to organize the executive and judicial branches. Two 
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of his propositions were that the debts of the respective countries should 
be continued to be charged to those states, and that while the republic 
was being organized, a supreme court would be established which would 
be independent and impartial and with jurisdiction to decide contro- 
versies between the states. 

The delegations of the three opposing states, while agreeing that the 
idea of a political union was a noble one, believed that the time was not 
ripe for its formation, because if such union were to be solid and perma- 
nent it must be based upon harmonious and equal moral, material, 
economic and sociological conditions. They further believed that the 
conference should prepare for such a union by improvement of com- 
munications, the unification of laws and customs, and the encouragement 
of periodical reunions. 

One of the delegates argued that the republics could not advance so 
long as the governing classes maintained themselves in power and the 
greater part of the revenues was consumed in maintaining a large 
government personnel and a numerous army. 

In 1910, the second Central American Conference met in El Salvador, 
but the record does not disclose that there was any official discussion of 
the question of the formation of a union. 

It would seem that the realization of a Central American Republic is 
inevitable. That it will come in the future there can be no doubt. When 
it does, it will be a federation that is formed on the same principle as 
that of the United States of North America, or of Mexico, that is, a 
federal union, and not a confederation of states. It will come about 
gradually and as a matter of evolution, without the use of arms or due 
to military force. A union formed on such lines is the only one that can 
be lasting and enduring. 

It can not be expected that those countries of Central America which 
to-day are prosperous, progressive and peaceful, whose people are in- 
dustrious, law-abiding and contented, and whose governments are pre- 
sided over by presidents who are liberty-loving, honorable, honest in 
their dealings, and who do not override their constitutions in an endeavor 
to satisfy their personal ambition to perpetuate themselves in political 
office, would be willing to form a permanent union at this time with such 
of those countries in which conditions are diametrically the opposite. 

On the other hand, the conditions that prevail in some of the Central 
American Republics can not continue much longer. Soon we shall wit- 
ness the opening of the Panama Canal. It will mark a new era for prog- 
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ress in Pan America and will bring in closer relations the people of these 
two continents. There will result an increase of commerce, but before 
certain of the countries of Central America can benefit thereby, it will be 
necessary for them to make certain improvements in their monetary 
system, in their ports, in their railroads, and in their credit. 

The eyes of the world are turned to the Panama Canal. The people 
of the world will in the future visit the countries of Central America and 
will there observe the great opportunities of development. Capital and 
labor which are so much needed by certain of the Central American coun- 
tries will rapidly enter into them when there is the assurance of continued 
peace and the guarantee of modern and progressive government. That 
assurance will come with the opening of the Panama Canal, for the 
world will not permit revolutionary or mediaeval conditions to exist in 
and near that important artery of commerce. The result will be that all 
of the countries in Central America will become rich and prosperous 
and their governments stable and upright, and, when that day arrives, 
the Central American Republip will, by a process of evolution, logically 
and naturally become a realization. 

In his address before the First Central American Conference, Secre- 
tary Root said: "You are one people in fact, your citizenship is inter- 
changeable — your race, your religion, your customs, your laws, your 
lineage, your consanguinity and ties of social relations, your sympathies, 
your aspirations, and your hopes for the future are the same." 

With the basic characteristics so well enumerated by Mr. Root, and 
with the advent of the opening of the canal and the consequent benefit 
which will accrue to the countries of Central America, it would seem to be 
a foregone conclusion that the realization of a Central American union is 
inevitable. 

MEXICO 

Whatever may have been the faults of the Diaz administration, and 
however laudable the efforts of the men who deposed him to introduce 
a larger degree of republican constitutional methods in the administra- 
tion of the Mexican Government, the attempt has turned out most disas- 
trously, not only for those who engaged in it, but for the Mexican people 
as a whole. When Diaz left the shores of Mexico, an exile from his native 
country, which he had served so well and long, peace and order and pros- 
perity seemed to depart with him. Ever since then the country has been 
a continuous scene of revolution and counter-revolution, in which thou- 



